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WinnEBAGO City and the General Conference of 1895 will 
long be remembered. Days of hard work were lightened and 
brightened by the abundant hospitality of the people; long 
- drives over broad prairies and across magnificent farms; a 
visit to the college ; and the daily social courtesies so freely 
offered by new-found friends. Unusual harmony prevailed 
throughout the meetings, considering the wide and seemingly 
diverse interests represented at our national gathering. Strong 
resolutions were passed on temperance, the enfranchisement of 
women, the Armenian outrages, and the Chinese and Negro 
problems, which could cast no reflection upon the early anti- 
slavery record of Free Baptists. But that which was of greatest 
importance to missionary workers was a little space on the 
closing day of Conference, when Mrs. Cheney called for a 
recess of ten minutes in which Missionaries Griffin and Stiles 
could speak of the needs of India. Five minutes each for the 
needs of India! It seemed a terrible limitation; but God 
poinied their speech, and opened the hearts of the hearers, as 
they told how paltry a thing is a debt of three thousand dollars 
to eighty thousand people, and how swift must be the response 
of money and men to our already depleted field. In the hush 
that followed, somebody prayed ; and then everybody wanted 
to give. In a few minutes over half of the three thousand was 
pledged. This is good, a result to be thankful for. But 
how blessed it will be when, sitting in our homes, without any 
outside pressure, simply knowing the great need of our brothers 
and sisters in India, or Nebraska, or the city slums, we shall 
be glad to give as God prospers. 
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WORKING NOTES. 

NE of the most pleasant and helpful features of the wom- 
an’s meetings at Winnebago was the conference of 
workers from different parts of the home field. How it cheers and 
inspires to meet them face to face. Representatives from Kansas, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, who have 
not met with us before, were welcomed, with well known sisters 
from Minnesota, Michigan, and the East. “I can never tell 
how much good it has done me,” was a frequent remark. . . . 
A happy event of the homeward journey was a visit to that 
always surprising structure, the Woman’s Temple at Chicago. 
Since our last visit the children’s gift—a beautiful drinking 
fountain—has been placed near the Monroe Street entrance. 
A little girl in bronze holds out a “ cup of cold water” for the 
benefit of man and his four-footed friends. We took brief rest 
in the marble-walled gem of a room, Willard Hall—full of the 
silent speech of hundreds of thousands of loyal women all over 
the world—and were glad to see the bust of its originator, Mrs. 
Carse, with that of Miss Willard, upon the platform. Then the 
elevator lifted us to the eleventh and twelfth floors, where are 
the cosy reception room and editorial office. Mrs. Frye, who 
was taking the place of Miss Sudduth, very kindly piloted us 
through the various rooms, where we met Miss Melville, be- 
loved of the young folks, and sweet-faced Mrs. Stevenson, 
whose name is a household word among white-ribboners. . . . 
Free Baptist women were ably represented at Atlanta by Mrs. 
Burlingame-Cheney, whose subject was, in effect, the influ- 
ence of woman’s missionary societies in the world’s work. 
.... The HEtper had a “boom” at Winnebago. Repre- 
sentatives from different states volunteered to become respon- 
sible for new subscribers. Now let the spirit of good-will and 
the feeling that our magazine is a necessity, which were mani- 
fested there, be carried to every part of the field. Work for 
the wider circulation of the HELPER is missionary work. Note 
the publisher’s announcement regarding a new premium, in the 
“Junior Department,” and call the children’s attention to it. 
. . « » Mrs. Lord of New York and Miss Moody of Michigan 
were elected at the annual meeting to fill vacancies in the 
publishing committee. . . . All will be giad to hear from Dr. 
Helen Phillips again, also from our friend of the Presbyterian 

mission, Mrs. Farnham. 
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HE IS COMING. 
BY REV. ERNEST GEO. WESLEY, 
To his fields, where lie decaying 
Precious, golden, ripened grain, 
Haste, ye reapers, Christ obeying, 
Heed not present loss or gain, 


Jesus calls you. Hosts are dying, 
Daylight fades, and night draws near, 

Life’s brief moments passing, flying, 
Bid thy heart his summons hear. 


‘Tis for thee the Lord is calling, 
Thou alone his work can do. 
Go where heroes brave are falling ; 
Prove thyself his servant true. 


Comes the night when labor endeth— 
Haste, O haste to gather sheaves ; 

Quickly ‘‘ go” where Jesus sendeth, 
Lest thou bring but withered leaves. 


Comes the light of brightest morning, 
Advent of the Christ is nigh ; 

Welcome sign of heaven’s dawning, 
Heard is now his herald’s cry. 


CHORUS. 
He is coming, yes, he cometh ; 
Gather sheaves your Lord to greet. 
He is coming, yes, he cometh; 
Hasten forth your Lord to greet. 


+> 
°o-o 


SOME LINKS IN THE CHAIN. 
RS. CARR’S parlor was filled. It was the monthly meet- 
ing of the woman’s missionary society, and Mrs. Carr had 
determined to have a good representation. She had a beautiful 
home, was a lovely hostess, and it was to be a social gathering ; 
all of which had much to do with the representation. 
“We're tired of sewing, we’re tired of programs, and about 
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everything connected with the society,” said Mrs. Wall, as she 
dropped into the first wicker chair, with a sigh of satisfaction. 
“‘T mean to talk this afternoon. How did you ever draw all 
these people here, Eleanor?” addressing her hostess. “The 
greater part never come at all.” 

Mrs. Carr smiled a quizzical smile as she looked around 
upon the company. 

“T wonder somewhat myself, It does seem a little strange 
that people should most readily flock together when the chief 
object is to disband.” 

“Ves, I heard that was the call,’”’ replied Mrs. Wall. “I 
know of several societies ‘that have disbanded ; it is so difficult 
to bring the members together. The Oak Hill church society 
is one. In fact, to al intents and purposes it had disbanded 
six months before it did so formally—died, you might say.” 

“Well, it’s time we did something. I must confess I am 
losing all interest. How is the treasury?” 

“Tt is here, and that is all,’’ chirped Mrs. Bird rather in- 
differently, holding up to view a slim pocketbook. ‘“ The con- 
tents would not keep a mouse alive, let alone a missionary ; 
but then I don’t hear of so much being done in the field.” 

“ And it is such hard times,” put in Mrs. Baily. ‘ My hus- 
band says they will be worse before they are better, and he 
feels that we must economize.” 

“That is so,” corroborated Mrs. Willis, as she smoothed 
down her new India silk. ‘There are so many little outgoes, 
and the pennies every week or month to the cause mount up 
so rapidly ; and I think with Mrs. Bird that there isn’t so much 
being done, after all. I don’t hear of much.” 

“‘T quite agree with you.” Mrs. Niles had just entered, and 
was untying her bonnet strings. “I haven’t seen anything 
about the missionary work for months.” 

‘“‘ What a beautiful bonnet !” exclaimed Madge Cary, break- 
ing in on the conversation. ‘I do believe in saying a thing is 
pretty if you think so.” 
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“T like it myself,” said Mrs. Niles, smoothing out the strings. 
“It was a bargain, too. On Fourth Street I should have had 
to pay twelve dollars, but I got it for seven dollars on Eighth. 
I could have done without it, but Belle told me to take it any- 
way at that price, and I’ve felt like economizing ever since.” 

“What have you done?” gayly asked Mrs. Wall. “ Given 
up something you did not want?” 

“ Yes, do tell us how you made up that seven dollars?” said 
Miss Holly anxiously. 

“ Well, first I made my new lace waist myself; then I saved 
car-fare for a month ; and——” 

- “And what?” curiously asked Mrs. Wall, as the speaker 
hesitated. 

“‘ Well, I never had time to read it, and so I never got any- 
thing out of it, and so I stopped our missionary magazine. I 
had to cut off something,” she continued, half apologetically. 

“QO, that is nothing. I stopped it last year along with my 
fashion journal. I treated both alike, along with Harfer’s,” 
returned Mrs. Wall, with a conscientious air. 

“So did I,” joined in another voice. “I knew my sixty 
cents would not go very far.” 

“ As I said,” repeated Mrs. Niles, “‘ I did not have time to 
read it, and it did seem wrong to pay out money for nothing 
—to throw into the wastebasket.” 

“Why did you not send it to some one who did have time ?”’ 
suggested Mrs. Carr. 

‘“‘That would have cost more money—extra postage,” she 
answered, with thoughtless argument ; ‘‘ there would have been 
nothing saved in that.” 

“I still claim that I can’t see so much being done in mis- 
sions,” Mrs. Bird insisted. ‘‘ And we don’t help the missionary 
cause by subscribing for the magazine.” 

“ Perhaps not—in such a way,” Mrs. Carr gently hinted. 
“‘But—” she stopped abruptly. “Speaking of time, I was 
thinking of the little time Miss H. must have in that Assiout 
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boarding school. I wonder she has time to write about it after 
such a round of duties as she describes.” 

“ Assiout—Assiout,” reflectively observed Mrs. Wall. “I’ve 
forgotten where that is; in India?” 

“No, in Egypt ; our girls’ school is there.” 

“‘T haven’t seen it,” rather faintly replied Mrs. Wall, with an 
inflection of unsatisfied curiosity in her tones. 

“ That Students’ Volunteer Convention must have been very 
interesting ; I hear that the magazine was the only representa- 
tive of our church literature there,’’ Mrs. Carr continued, as 
she lowered the curtain, not noticing Mrs. Wall’s intonation. 

““Where was that?” asked Mrs. Niles, turning from a talk 
about the best way to root geraniums, which Mrs. Baily had 
begun. 

“In Detroit,” Mrs. Carr went on. “I was just thinking 
how out in the Cascade Mountains the words from such a 


meeting would be so cheering.” 
“JT did not know we had a mission off there. Who is 
there?” questioned Mrs. Baily abruptly, with a slight frown. 
“The April number gives an interesting account of our work 
there at Sinemasho.” 


“‘T haven’t seen it,”’ answered Mrs. Baily uneasily. 

“ My, my, if they don’t have /a grippe in Egypt!’’ suddenly 
interrupted Mrs. Niles, who had taken the magazine from the 
table and was perusing the pages. ‘ Miss Kyle says so. It’s 
worth sixty cents to know that. I never supposed it possible 
for the thing to travel there.” 

‘That isn’t church work,” laughed Mrs. Wall. 

“I don’t care.” She stubbornly tossed her head. “ There 
isn’t any use in our pretending that we only read about the 
converts and the churches in the field. I do like to know 
about how other people live and feel and act, and I may as 
well own it.” 

“Well, the missionary is the one to tell you. They get 
nearer to knowing than any one else, I must say,” remarked 
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Mrs. Wall in reply. ‘*I do like to read how they get along 
myself—when I read at all,’’ she added. 

“I don’t believe I saved so much, after all,” Mrs. Niles 
irrelevantly exclaimed, after a moment of silent turning of the 
leaves. 

“What do you mean?” queried Mrs. Baily ; and the others 
turned with interest. 

“Why, on that lace waist, of course, and my bonnet and car- 
fare, I told you about. It strikes me I had better have taken 
- the magazine.” 

“Confession is good for the soul,” replied Mrs. Carr, with an 
amused look. “ Tell us all about it.” 

* T could have done without the bonnet in the first place, or 
rather I need only have bought one at five dollars, as I at first 
intended ; but I got it into my head, that, as the difference be- 
tween a five-dollar one and a seven-dollar one was less to save 
than the difference between a seven-dollar one and a twelve- 
dollar one, my bargain was in favor of the seven dollar one,” 
with a little grimace at the recollection. “ That is the way I 
saved five dollars and spent two dollars more than I intended. 
Then such a saving led me to think that I could buy some new 
lace to trim my waist. That cost seven dollars.” 

She paused, and a smile ran around the company. 

“‘ Let me make a clean breast of it, as they say,” she hurried 
on. ‘ The car-fare saved gave the girls a trip to the Park. I 
do wonder how much I did save by all that and stopping the 
magazine?” with a little nervous laugh, turning to Madge. 

“ Don’t ask me,” cried Madge, shaking her head at the ap- 
pealing look ; ‘‘ ’twould puzzle Euclid himself, I fear.” 

‘‘ What economical creatures!” exclaimed Mrs. Wall, with 
an air of disgust; ‘to think that I bought five dollars’ worth 
of patterns for the summer—more than all my journals together 
—and to think that we expect to carry on church missionary 
work this way. I could not come te the society because I had 
so much sewing to do.” 
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“ How many of us take the magazine?” inquired Mrs. Carr 
tentatively. 

“Not one but yourself,” promptly answered Madge. “I 
know ; we did not have time for anything but our own dear 
selves, and all with one accord have been making excuses.” 

‘But you do know times are hard, and that charity begins 
at home,” Mrs. Baily weakly offered once more as apology. 

“Well, here we are,” laughed Mrs. Niles, leaning back in 
her chair. ‘ We don’t know how things are going on in Egypt 
or the Cascade Mountains. We don’t even know where 
Assiout is ; so we have lost interest in mission work, and Josing 
interest we have just dropped society work flat. No subscrip- 
tions, no dues, no money in the treasury, and I should not 
wonder, if many more such do less societies get started, there 
will be no magazine. If I only knew how much I thought I 
was saving when I was spending, I’d send that much to help,” 
she ended, with a remorseful sigh. 

“ T’ll figure it out,” whispered Madge, brightly. “ You’ll be 
safe to make it $10.” 

‘‘ Now, ladies,” said Mrs. Carr, ‘‘we’ve been very informal. 
We’ve all talked, and now it is time to come to the business 
that brought us together. We came to decide whether we 
would disband or not. All those in favor of disbanding, please 
rise.” 

There was a determined settling back in the chairs, and a 
look of virtuous indignation swept over the company, while a 
clear “no” ran around the room. 

“ All those in favor of continuing the society please rise,” 
said Mrs. Carr. 

There was a flutter, and every lady resolutely stood up. 
They kept standing. 

“We haven’t any idea of it!” cried Mrs. Baily ambigu- 
ously. 

“‘T move that everybody take the magazine,” called out Mrs. 
Niles. 
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“‘ Carried !” cried a chorus. 

“‘ And we are to go bodily to the Oak Hill church and the 
other ones, and show them how we feel, and stir them up again. 
I know they don’t take it, either,”” Miss Holly added. 

** And then let’s attend the society and stop saying we don’t 
know as much is being done, just because we haven’t exerted 
ourselves to find out,”’ suggested Mrs. Willis. 

“No; we must not imagine everything has stopped because 
we have,” admitted Mrs. Baily. 

“‘ And we must not forget that in such a piece of machinery 
as missionary work we are a part of it, and if every part does 
not do its work the machine will have to stop in the end,” said 
Mrs, Carr, as she bade them good-night at the door.—Sarah 
Bierce Scarborough, in Woman's Missionary Magazine. 

+> 4 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR IN CHINA. 
BY MRS, J. M. W. FARNHAM. 

THOUGH the readers of the Missionary HELPER are perhaps 
more interested in India than any other heathen country, yet 
encouraging news from China will not, I am sure, be unac- 
ceptable. Reports of the second annual convention of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor for China are very cheer- 
ing, and show that the society in that land, as in this, is having 
a rapid growth and proving a great help in missionary work, 
as is shown by the testimonials of several workers. 

The meetings all through were characterized by enthusiasm, 
earnestness, and devotion. In this they were characteristic 
Endeavor meetings. 

At the “ Endeavor Rally,” after a few brief addresses, reports 
from the field were received. As the roll of societies was 
called for, representatives from the various societies responded. 
Applause was evoked by the clear and manly report from a 
very young student, a mere child, who spoke for his society at 
South Gate, Shanghai. 

As the chairman passed down the list, bright faces, warm 
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hearts, and willing lips responded from several places. It was 
good to be there, and was an auricular and ocular demonstra- 
tion of the unifying power of the Gospel of Christ. 

The number of societies has increased during the year over 
60 per cent, and the membership over 40 per cent, there being 
now a total of 1536 members. 

Wheelock, Vt., Sept. 26. 


“FOREIGN MISSIONS AFTER A CENTURY.” 
[Extracts from a paper by Mrs. S.A. Porter, read at Ocean Park on National 
Council Day.] 


ERCHANTS annually take account of stock and ascertain 
1 how their business stands, whether capital has increased 
or shrunk, what per cent it has yielded, and whether the re- 
turns have been adequate as compared with the money, time, 
and strength put into the enterprise ; and is it not well that the 
Christian church take the same care to learn if the wonderful 
enterprise of evangelizing the world is yielding a profit worthy 
of the effort it represents ? 

It is evident that a chorus of voices answer in the affirma- 
tive, inasmuch as several of the most learned and devoted 
servants of God have of late almost simultaneously taken the 
matter in hand. Notable among these is Dr. James S. Dennis 
of the American Presbyterian Mission, Beirut, Syria, in his 
lectures before the students of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
entitled “ Foreign Missions after a Century,” the most salient 
points of which I have been requested to cull for this paper. 

This is by no means an easy task, since the book from cover 
to cover is replete with interest. The doctor reminds us that 
it is a little over a century since the formation, at Kettering, 
England, under the impulse of Carey’s famous sermon at Not- 
tingham, of the first of the organized missionary societies that 
have multiplied so wonderfully during the last one hundred 
years. 

It is a century, dating back from June, 1893, since Carey 
and his companion Thomas sailed for India. While these 
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should not be considered the first efforts at missions, or cause 
us to forget the grand record of the Moravians or the mission- 
ary heroes of the three preceding centuries, neither those noble 
souls who prayed and toiled for missions in medieval times 
when the church was cold and sunk in superstition, yet our 
modern era of missionary progress may very properly be dated 
from those magnetic words of Carey, “‘ Expect great things 
from God, attempt great things for God.” 

First of all, in summarizing the leading features of progress, 


- is noted the success which is indicated in the manifest tokens 


of God’s favor and the signs of his providential co-operation in 
the work. With the revival of letters in the fifteenth century 
came that right arm of the quickened intellect, the printing 
press ; then came the era of discovery and the grand spiritual 
and intellectual uprising of the Reformation, with its opening 
of God’s word and the dissemination of its quickening truth 
through Europe. These things, however, were only prelimi- 
nary to the subsequent widening and expansion of Christen- 
dom and the training of the church for her missionary function. 

The foundation of the Baptist Missionary Society in 1792 
was followed by that of the London Missionary Society in 
1795, the Scottish Missionary Society in 1796, the Netherlands 
Society in 1797, what is now knowr as the Church Missionary 
Society in 1799, the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1804, 
and the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions in 1810. 

At this time, however, notwithstanding this growing interest 
at home, the heathen world seemed tightly. closed. It was 
with difficulty that C-rey, Marshman, Judson, and Ward gained 
a footing in India. 

The opposition of the East India Company (which then had 
the monopoly of trade and government in India) was violent 
and implacable, and yet the rush of events is shown in the fact 
that that very company, which scoffed at the coming of a 
missionary and forbade him to touch India’s soil, lowered its 
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flags to half-mast when Carey died, after a residence of forty 
years there, as a token of respect. 

There are five ways in which the special providence of God 
in the interest of missions, during the past century, has been 
chiefly revealed: (1) He has opened the world to the entrance 
of the missionary. (2) Has sheltered and supported him by 
the great colonization movements of the century. (3) Has 
surrounded him with a wonderful environment of unprece- 
dented facilities. (4) Has called the attention of modern 
scholarship to the fields of literary, historical, philosophical, 
archeological, and religious research into which they have 
entered. (5) He has not only unsealed closed doors, and 
subsidized government ambitions, and cast up modern high- 
ways, and kindled the spirit of scholarly research, but he has 
secured the removal of hindrances and put a restraint upon 
human violence and opposition. 

At the opening of the century at least one thousand million 
souls were, with scattered exceptions, inaccessible to the 
Christian missionary. The islands of the Pacific were known 
only through the discoveries of adventurous navigators, and so 
barbarous and cruel were the inhabitants that it was death to 
land upon their shores, and, moreover, there were practically 
no facilities for reaching them. Now twenty-seven of the 
more prominent groups have come under the protection of 
Christian powers, while missionary work is conducted in the 
great majority of them, and the Gospel has triumphed in those 
dark regions as in no other part of the heathen world. 

Japan had banished Roman Catholic missions in 1614, and 
closed its doors to foreigners, but on July 4, 1859, they were 
thrown open, and before Jan. 1, 1860, three missionary socie- 
ties, viz, American Reform, Episcopal, and Presbyterian, had 
entered and established themselves. 

Korea, the long hidden “ hermit nation,’ was opened in 
1884, and already six societies of different denominations have 
entered and the whole country is accessible. 
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China, with its vast dependencies (except where a foreign 
nation had secured a foot-hold, as at Hong: Kong), was closed 
until in 1842 five ports were opened, and in 1860 the whole 
empire was thrown open. 

The same is practically true of Siam and Burma. 

India is at present occupied . by fifty three missionary socie- 
ties and twelve independent missions. 

Madagascar was entered in 1818, the Turkish Empire in 
1820, and Persia in 1834. 

As we touch the shores of Africa we have reached the scene, 
perhaps, of the most remarkable providential developments of 
the century. When most of us were born the great interior 
regions of Africa were unexplored and unknown. ‘To-day they 
are the scene of the political, commercial, and missionary 
activities of all the great nations of Christendom. Out of a 
total population of 160,000,000 there are 110,000,000 who are 
already more or less under European control. The present 
English occupation of Egypt is a typical and prophetic incident. 

Everywhere in the world God’s strong hand has been busy 
during this century in preparing for himself a highway among 
the nations of the earth. The whole Oriental world is now 
accessible by sea in magrificent modern steamers. Banking 
facilities have been established, protection widely secured, the 
printing-press put to service in many languages ; indeed, the 
highest achievements of the century are hastening to render 
service to missions ; not, of course, with any conscious but with 
that unconscious co-operation which the providence of God 
quietly exacts. 

The second element in the missionary successes of the 
century mentioned by Dr. Dennis is the rapid multiplication of 
missionary agencies, not least among which is the marked 
change in public sentiment. Monuments to pioneer mission- 
aries are appearing. There is one of Livingstone, with Bible 
and ax in hand, in Edinburgh, and another, in Westminster 
Abbey ; also a memorial church to Judson in New York. 
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A few statistics of the development of missionary agencies 
will not weary us, I think, if we stop to consider their wonder- 
ful significance. Counting from the organization of the Baptist 
Missionary Society of England in 1792, we have at that date 
one society, which in fifty years had increased to twenty-seven, 
in seventy-five years to fifty-eight, and in 1892 (at the end of 
the century) to two hundred and eighty. The income of the 
one society in 1792 was $415; at the century’s close the in- 
come from all the societies had become $14,588,354. Three 
of these agencies have passed the million-dollar line of annual 
income. 

The first Bible society was formed in 1804, and in 1892 
there were eighty Bible societies in the world. In 1800 there 
were forty-seven Bible translations in existence. They now 
number ninety entire versions and two hundred and thirty 
partial, while the total circulation of the Scriptures during the 
century amounts to 350,000,000 copies, and the word of God 
is at present within sight and in possible touch with the hearts 
of at least 500,000,000 of our race who were practically un- 
conscious of its existence at the beginning of the century. 

The growth of women’s foreign mission societies is also a 
striking feature in the advance of the century. Although there 
was a woman’s society in Great Britain which dates back to 
1834, the first organization of the kind in the United States 
was in 1861, where there are now thirty-three. There are 
seventy-two in Europe and America combined. There are 
also a few others in various parts of the world, some in lands 
that were heathen at the opening of the century. 

The missionary literature of the century also has grown to 
remarkable proportions. And yet, notwithstanding all these 
agencies, the resources of Christendom have as yet been hardly 
touched in the interest of missions. The estimate is not far 
wrong which credits nine-tenths of what is given for missions 
to one-tenth of the Christian membership of our churches. If 
every Protestant church-member in the United States (14,- 
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000,000) gave one cent a Sunday to foreign missions, the 
income would be $7,280,000, instead of $5,000,000. If each 
gave a nickel, it would yield $36,400,000. If each one should 
become a “hilarious ’”’ giver, which, we are told, is the sig- 
nificance of the translation of “ cheerful,” and revel in giving 
a dime a week (less than one and one-half cents per day) the 
result would be $72,000,000! How much, think you, such a 
state of things would have to do with answering the prayer, 
“ Thy kingdom come, thy will be done’’? 

The third important and promising factor mentioned by Dr. 
- Dennis in the successes of the century is the establishment of 
the mission plant in foreign lands. There are now 3388 prin- 
cipal missionary stations, and 13,432 outstations (total 16,820). 
There are 7800 organized churches in foreign mission fields, 
and 4500 ordained native preachers, and 40,032 native lay 
helpers. There are about 7000 Sunday-schools, with 1,006,- 
768 scholars. 

The educational plant is scarcely less remarkable than the 
evangelistic. There are colleges, higher educational institu- 
tions, theological seminaries, and common schools, where 
678,370 of the young of both sexes receive the inestimable 
benefits of a Christian education. 

Then the medical plant is of supreme value in this grand 
work. The Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society was the 
first founded in 1841, and there are now five societies exclu- 
sively for the conduct of medical missions, while all missionary 
societies include medical work to a greater or less extent. 
There are now three hundred and fifty-nine medical mission- 
aries in the non-Christian world, seventy-four of whom are 
women. It is said of Dr. Parker, the first medical missionary 
in China in 1834—who was afterward instrumental in founding 
the Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society—that he “ opened 
China at the point of the lancet,’”’ and in China indeed it has 
proved a magnificent triumph. 

Another department of the mission plant, and one growing 
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in prominence every year, is the industrial. Some of these 
foreign industrial institutions have become very large. A 
conspicuous example is the Lovedale Institute in Cape Colony, 
South Africa. It began with 20 pupils, and now has 660, and 
2000 graduates acting as gospel leaven wherever their lot be 
cast. This method of combining a training which opens the 
door for a self-supporting and self-respecting future is one 
which promises to be specially fruitful among uncivilized and 
barbarous races, so that their exit from barbarism gives them 
not only a promise for a life to come, but a prospect for the 
life that now is. 

The fourth element in the successes of the century is the 
introduction of the gospel leaven throughout the heathen 
world. Wherever mission work has been inaugurated and the 
Bible introduced among a people an unseen work has silently 
commenced the significance and power of which is known 
only to God. ‘The wealth of Christian influence which this 


century has introduced among heathen nations eternity alone 
can reveal, 


Still another force which must be brought into line in 
estimating the mission successes of the last 100 years is the 
growing co operation of native agencies and the growth of 
spontaneity in the mission churches. The native converts are 
coming to the front. They are already rallying by tens of 
thousands to the service of the kingdom in heathen lands. 
There are already over 44,000 native laborers upon mission 
fields. Chairs of instruction in colleges and pastorates are 
now occupied by natives. 

Passing over many other things under this head, we will 
mention the contributions of native churches, which have 
grown to be of the most encouraging proportions as given into 
the treasuries of our home mission societies. The London 
Missionary Society in its annual report for 1892 acknowledges 
from that source $110,720, and the Church Missionary Society 
$65,865, and the Wesleyan Missionary Society $21,360. What 
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this co-operation of native churches will expand to in the com- 
ing century cannot be foretuld. 

And now we come to the sixth and last evidence of success 
presented by the doctor, and which he says might be con- 
sidered by many as the most conspicuous and convincing that 
the century affords, viz., the actual conversions that have re- 
sulted from missionary work. The record is indeed cheering 
and inspiring. The present statistics report about 900,000 
living church-members. If we add those who have died in 
the faith within the century, we may safely increase the number 
by 200,000, making 1,100,000. If we add still an unknown 
quantity, viz., those who have found Christ, and whose names, 
whether living or dead, are on the rolls of the church invisible, 
we may add with assurance 500,000 more. There is still a 
larger environment of Christian adherents, or those who have 
been brought within the circle of Christian missionary organi- 
zations and are known as adherents of the Christian religion 
in distinction from those who are identified with other religious 
faiths. ‘The number of these may well be reckoned as at least 
3,000,000, making a total of adherents and communicants of 
nearly 4,000,000. Statistics for 1893 show that the number of 
communicants added that year in the foreign mission fields 
under the care of American societies alone is over 50,000. 
Add those received by the societies of Great Britain and the 
continent of Europe, and we shall have without doubt 50,000 
more. In all 100,000 converts in one year, nearly 2000 per 
week. : 

Changes are taking place with startling rapidity, and there is 
an astonishing percentage of growth in missionary progress. 
The mighty system of caste in India is tumbling: into chaos. 
Men who were born without one word of Scripture in their 
native language at the time of their birth are already reading 
the word of God in their own tongue. 

“ Would the church of Christ for any amount of yellow gold 
sell the honor of this century’s record of missionary heroism ?”’ 
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asks Dr. Dennis. “ Is it little to the church in this age that 
she can point to her Livingstone dying upon his knees in the 
jungles of Africa? Or unfold that rough mat in which her 
Patteson was shrouded as his martyred body was brought 
back to the ship? Is it little to her that so many have died 
for Christ and truth upon missionary fields, and that the tramp 
of the noble army of martyrs still rings through the golden 
streets? Is it little to her that she has upon her roll that faith- 
ful band of missionary workers who have represented her on 
many fields? Is it little to her that she can point to her 
trophies and victories which have grown in number and sig- 
nificance as the century has advanced? Is it little to her that 
she can point to those pentecostal seasons in the Pacific 
Islands and in India, to that first Sabbath in July, 1878, when 
2222 were baptized in the Telugu mission in India? Is it little 
to her that she has such tokens of her Lord’s presence, such 
assurance of his benediction, and such promise of immortal 


glory through the advancement and triumph of his kingdom? 

O let the church follow hard after this sublime victory, and 

press on prayerfully and eagerly toward this hallowed goal.” 
Peabody, Mass. 


—______+~» -¢ —_____—— 


TREASURER’S NOTES. 
7OUR treasurer is “ on the wing.” As I write I am travel- 
ing southward from Minnesota to Missouri, and thence 
northward to Michigan. My visit to Minneapolis was a de- 
lightful one. Face to face with our beloved missionary workers 
there I was cheered. 

Our HELPER will reproduce the meetings of our workers in 
annual convention at Winnebago. I only wish my time had 
not been so full of committee meetings and board meetings, 
else I would have become personally familiar with women from 
the Western states represented there. As it is I bear with me 
in loving remembrance their faces and their earnest devotion 
to missionary work. 
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The year opens very hopefully. Before I can have another 
opportunity of talking with you through the HELper, the first 
quarter will close. So please do not forget to send quarterly 
dues by Nov. 30. Though I am “ everywhere and nowhere,” 
yet all communication will reach me through my permanent 
address —Dover, N. H. 

The “‘ emergency women ”’ are beginning to come in. The 
first to enter the list lives in Minneapolis. With real heartiness 
she expressed her wish to become one of the number who will 
allow the treasurer to personally appeal to her for funds. She 
was quickly followed by another Minneapolis lady. To these 
have been added a lady in New York and five ladies in the 
West. The West is ahead! One hundred emergency women 
we need. When the list has accumulated I intend to give it 
in full. 

This week I have received a $100 check from Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry H. Jennings of Michigan—the largest family check I 
have ever received from the West. The rich prairies of the 
West will yield some more like it, I hope. 

As I look over these notes I see they are Western all! 
through. But one never moves rapidly from East to West,. 
without realizing that our work and workers are all one. Our 
denomination and our mission fields unite us so closely that 
we are never strangers. God bless us and keep us and. make 
his face to shine upon us during the year upon which we have: 
just entered. Laura A. DEMERWTs. 


Gantt 
i 





‘‘ BELIEVE me, whatever of dignity, whatever of strength, we 
have within us will dignify and will make strong the labors of 
our hands; whatever littleness degrades our spirit will lessen 
them and drag them down. Whatever noble fire is in our 
hearts will burn also in our work ; whatever purity is ours will 
chasten and exalt it ; for as we are so our work. is,.and what we 
sow in our lives that beyond a doubt we shall reap for good or 
for ill in the strengthening or defacing of whatever gifts. have. 


fallen to our lot.” 





we 
PNccan the Sield. 


<p 


SANTIPORE NOTES. 
QUIET little village of less than a hundred families, off in 
the jungles of India! What are we to the world out- 
side! However, like most people, we are very interesting to 
ourselves ; and, like most people, would be pleased to have 
others listen while we talk of ourselves. 

Our native Christians are farmers, cultivating rice on farms 
which they rent of the mission, none of these farms exceeding 
five acres. During the famine in ’66, father constructed a 
dam and opened an irrigation canal, which distributes: the 
water of a neighboring stream over their land and insures them 
regula harvests. 

Returning from my furlough in January last, I found our 
people much discouraged. The floods had so injured the dam 
last season that for the first time in many years the crops were 
very poor. Smallpox had broken out among the cattle, and 
carried off many on which they depended for plowing. With 
farms small at best, without seed, grain, or cattle, and with no 
assurance of water for the year’s crops, this discouragement was 
only natural. During the month of May Mr. Ager conducted 
the repairs on the dam. Their own enterprise secured them 
seed and cattle, and, now that the rains have come, the fields 
are again beautiful with the maturing grain. 

Cholera has prevailed about us, but has not entered the vil- 
lage. To-day’s Calcutta paper brought the sad news of death 
from cholera, on the same day, of Rev. A. Kullam and wife 
of the Am. M. E. mission. These young people were married 
and began their work here only last January. The disease is 
supposed to have resulted from drinking milk which the native 
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milkman had diluted with tank water. What these filthy tanks 
are, containing surface drainage and decayed vegetation, our 
HELPER readers already know. Thousands of foreigners in 
India are similarly exposed. There have been times when we 
were compelled to boil milk or do without, and could get 
nothing but such as, after standing a few hours turned an offen- 
sive greenish color, and gave out a most disgusting odor. 
Fortunately our country home in Santipore affords both good 
pasture and water for our own as well as other cattle. 

While escaping cholera, sickness of other kinds has been 
very prevalent here. On one little street, but a few rods in 
extent, there have been six deaths in as many months. A 
severe form of continued fever has been the chief com- 
plaint. Our school has suffered much, and, while I write, fully 
one in ten of our school children are out on account of illness. 
Few natives can adhere to any one course of treatment for 
many days together, and by the time a child has had a twenty- 
one days’ fever it has generally been the round of all the 
available doctors—or those who call themselves by the name. 
Many come to us, but draw the line hard and fast against 
foreign treatment when it comes to the use of milk diet and 
water. Not a few of the children, in spite of our entreaties, 
have come out of a continued fever with the entire surface 
incrusted with dirt, not even the hands having been washed for 
weeks in succession, so alarmed are their parents lest contact 
of water will be followed by collapse. This is not the result of 
untidy habits, for most of our people are cleanly, and while in 
health never omit a daily bath. It is simply the survival of a 
firmly established prejudice. We are doing what we can to 
uproot this by precept, by example, and by our little health 
primers in school. But, with the Hindus about them and the 
old methods so fresh in their memories, foreign innovations 
must take time to prove themselves. 

In consequence of prevailing illness, with the interruptions 
to regular duties, the extra labor and anxiety attending it, other 
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work has necessarily suffered. Our Sunday-school, however, 
our C. E. societies, both for young men and young women, 
are, we think, doing good work. We hope too, these months 
of trial will themselves turn into blessing. We see an increased 
seriousness among the people and hope it will ripen with 
deeper Christian life. Thc work moves slowly, but it moves, 
and we thank God for the part he has given us in it. 
Santipore, Aug. 3, 95. HELEN M. PHILLIPs. 
> > 


LETTER FROM MISS SCOTT. 


SINCLAIR ORPHANAGE, 
BaLasorE, Inp1A, Aug. 23, 1895. 


Dear Mrs. WHITCOMB :— 

Perhaps it might interest some readers of the HELPER to 
hear a little about a new school which I started three weeks 
ago. I have already mentioned the Sunday-school started 
some time ago for the children im the villages near our house. 
The people have been very kind and friendly all along, and 


one day the mother of one of the larger boys told me how 
anxious her boy was to go to school, while she was too poor to 
pay fees and get books for him. He could read a little, but 
nothing more. I thought it over for some time, then asked the 
people of the house where the Sunday-school is held, if they 
would allow me the use of their veranda for a day school. At 
once they agreed, seeming only too glad to have their own 
children taught to read and write. 

On the first day we started with fourteen pupils (now there 
are twenty), three of whom could read a little, but the others 
had not so much as seen their own alphabet ; nor had they any 
idea of discipline, their words and actions savoring strongly of 
the jungle. Still most of them have very pretty, attractive 
faces, and are on the whole above the average in intellect, as 
compared with most of my zenana pupils. The larger boys 
are learning Bengali as well as Oriya, and all of them are 
learning to sew. Many of them had never handled a needle 
before, but they are trying very hard ; you would be interested 
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to see their tiny fingers trying to make small stitches. I am to 
try to have them make a few small jackets for Christmas 
presents. I only wish I could send you a photograph of the 
whole group, including the very small, inconvenient veranda 
where they have to sit so closely packed together. 

Should the school costinue to prosper, some sort of room 
will be necessary. I have asked some of the village people if 
they would be willing to help build a schoolroom, should the 
materials be supplied to them. They said they would, but of 
course we cannot trust their promises very far; however, I 
have no doubt but that the money will be forthcoming by the 
time it is needed. I think 20 rupees, or $6, will be sufficient for 
a suitable room. All the children have bought a card which 
serves as a first reading-book, also a piece of chalk to write the 
lessons with. As yet they have not asked me for anything, 
rather an unusual feature amongst Hindus, big and little. 

Besides their secular lessons they have a little religious in- 
struction every day which keeps them in touch with their Sun- 
day-school lessons. 

Thus we labor on in faith, believing that the Lord will crown 
our efforts with success, for has he not said, “ Suffer the children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven’’? _— Yours very sincerely, J. J. Scorr. 

—-“+ >> ___- —_ 7 

FRANCES WILLARD once said: “ Never forget that the only 
indestructible material in destiny’s fierce crucible is character. 
Beauty, money, fame cannot be carried beyond the horizon 
line that shuts around this cradle of a world; but love, joy, 
peace, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance, are 
jewels which by their very nature will survive the transit to the 
world invisible.”’ 





A HECPING hand to one in trouble is often like a switch on a 
railroad track—but one inch between wreck and smooth rolling 
prosperity.— Beecher. 





ra oe 
Helps for Monthly Meetings. 


ene 


DECEMBER.—‘ FOREIGN MISSIONS AFTER A 
CENTURY.” 


CuRRENT Topic.—THE MISSIONARY HELPER ; what is its mis- 
sion to us, and our duty to it? 

Suggestive Program.* 

Scripture reading, Josh. 1. 

Prayer, thanksgiving for what has been accomplished 
through missionary work. 

Singing, “‘ His Reign Begun.” 

Repeat Carey’s motto in concert, “ Expect great things 
from God ; attempt great things for God.” 

What was the first organized missionary society and its in- 
spiration? Brief sketch of Carey’s attempt to arouse mission- 
ary interest (as told in the story of his life). Give a summary 
of the signs of progress leading up to his time. 

Mention five ways in which the providence of God has been 
specially revealed in the interest of missions. Contrast the 
conditions at the opening of the century and now. 

What is the second element in the missionary success of the 
century? Give significant statistics of the development of 
missionary agencies. What is said of money and missions? 

The third important factor? Speak of the “ missionary 
plant ’—medical, industrial, etc. 

The fourth element? What is true of native agencies? 
What are the actual conversions that have resulted from this 
work? Read the closing exhortations of the article. Discussion. 

Prayer, that we may be enlightened more and more, and 
that our work for foreign missions in the coming years may be 
more effective than it has been in the past. 

Singing, Doxology. 

* Refer to the paper, in this HELPER, “ Foreign Missions after a Century,” 


which is packec full of valuable information and should be utilized in every 
auxiliary. 





Practical Christian Giving. 
Practical Christian living should illuminate parlor and kitchen, 
purify politics, open the pocket-book, and save the world. 
— Ot 

COMMONPLACE LIVES. 
‘* A COMMONPLACE life,” we say, and we sigh, 
But why should we sigh as we say? 
The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 
Makes up the commonplace day. 
The moon and the stars are commonplace things, 
And the flower that blooms, and the bird that sings. 
But dark were the world, and sad our lot, 
If the flowers should fail and the sun shine not— 
And God, who studies each separate soul, 
Out of commonplace lives makes his beautiful whole. 

— Susan Coolidge. 


+ 2 - 
SIMPLE LIVING. 

\ HEN I read of elaborate, many-coursed dinners a sympa- 

thetic weariness.seizes me. I think of the toiling cook, 

of the poor stomachs laboring to digest the conglomeration, 

and a cheerful wave of thankfulness comes over me that my 

lot is cast with the independent, middle class of humans, from 

whom grand dinners and the eating of grand dinners are not 

expected. Between Thoreau’s austere bill of fare and the 

beguiling efforts of a lordly, untrammeled chef lies a very 

comfortable interval, which “our folks” gratefully occupy. 

We have good appetites, sound sleep, few headaches, and fairly 
amiable nerves. 

We began our primitive ways while stranded in the high- 
lands of Tennessee—where the meat market was a fitful affair, 
a bakery unknown, but blessed fruit, eggs, and milk were 
plentiful. The native graham flour, when at rare intervals 
offered, was a dubious mixture; so we sent away into the 
world for a large hand-mill, the five-dollar sort, ground our own: 
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wheat, and proudly knew that we had bread in what Dr. 
Nichols calls its “ integrity.” We were considered “ cranks,” 
but we ground away, feeling that this epithet is the mild lash 
that usually descends on those who dare and do. 

We used little tea or coffee except for company occasions, 
but made these, or chocolate, or beef extract tea, whenever we 
“felt like it’”—on a chilly morning, for instance, or in the 
“tumultuous privacy ” of a stormy nightfall. Fruits and nuts 
were always made a good part of the meal, and not a dessert to 
be nibbled at simply because it tasted good ; a welcoming void 
awaited them. Asa race we do not eat enough of fruits and 
nuts—the clean, ready-at-hand food of our early ancestors— 
but sinfully and stupidly crowd them out with laborious pud- 
dings and pastries. 

I venture to offer some samples of our daily fare, and to 
state that the meals were generally prepared with a most com- 
fortable saving of time and labor—a white cloth, a blossoming: 
plant or a bowl of wild flowers, our pretty cups and plates, a 
twinkle of silver, and there we were ! 

Breakfast.—Boiled eggs, whole-wheat bread, butter, milk, 
fruit. 

Dinner.— Baked potatoes, cream gravy, smoked fish, bread, 
fruit, nuts. 

Supper.—Bread and milk, baked apples, cheese. 

Breakfast.—Omelet, lettuce, wheat gems, fruit. 

Dinner.—Vegetable stew, bread, boiled rice (correctly 
cooked) with cream, fruit, nuts. 

Supper.—Oatmeal porridge, milk, bread and jam, with cold 
meat and hashed potatoes for the hungry hunter or the work- 
man. 

Breakfast——Scrambled eggs, broiled ham, toast, fruit. 

Dinner.—Beefsteak (rare in every sense !), baked potatoes, 
stewed onions, bread, fruit, nuts. 

Supper.—Corn muffins, stewed apples and cream, wafers, 
‘and smoked fish. 
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Breakfast.—Potato omelet, hashed beef, lettuce, bread, and 
fruit. 

Dinner.—Broiled “ mountain trout ” (slices of bacon rolled 
in corn meal), potatoes, cabbage salad, bread and cheese. 
(A cold day dinner !) 

Supper.—Hashed potatoes, hot stewed tomatoes, bread and 
butter. 

A holiday dinner.—Roast wild turkey, cranberry jelly, 
mashed potatoes, stewed onions, bread, nuts, and fruit; or 
maybe fruit with whipped cream. 

And so forth! And I see I have made no mention of the 
delicious cup custards which we had now and then ; nor of our 
favorite dish of chipped beef cooked in cream, which often 
comforted our supper table ; nor of the good molasses cookies 
which the house-mother kept in a brown jar on the pantry 
shelf, and which Jack declared were “ prime to skip with when 
a fellow’s in a hurry.” 

Our house furnishing was also extremely simple—rugs, cot- 
beds, cimp chairs, a home-made divan, plain window shades 
(with vines for “ drapery”), a hanging lamp over the dining 
table, a shaded “ student” for the reading table, two shelves 
for books, a few window plants, and unlimited sunshine and air 
—‘ but that is another story.” The point I wish to impress is 
that people migh¢ live so simply and beautifully—if they only 
would! Who will join a colony for simple living ?—Zmily 
HH. Leland, in The American Kitchen Magazine. 


Dip you ever notice that the men or women who influence 
you most are the men or women who believe in you? If you 
would influence others for good you must believe in them. It 
isn’t necessary to shake a fellow up to see if the good is largest 
and will come ontop. Take it for granted that there is good 
there and don’t hesitate to offer a word of commendation when 
you see its fruit.—Se//-Help and Home-Study. 


><> 
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“ NOTHING is so trustworthy as love.” 








Words from Home Workers. 





MaINnE.—The sixth annual session of the Me. F. B. W. M. 
S. was held in Auburn Sept. 17. The morning service was 
opened by a prayer and testimony meeting, subject, “‘ Why Am 
I Interested in Missions?” Then the order of business was 
introduced. The address of the president, Mrs. M. R. Wade, 
was suggestive and practical. The reports of the various com- 
mittees, agents, secretaries, and treasurer were encouraging. 
The Missionary HELPER agency has been a success. The 
agent in the Maine Western district, Mrs. J. Greenleaf, has 
secured a gain of 76 subscribers, 49 of which are in York Co. 
‘The treasurer reports $1967.09 raised in the state, a gain of 
$136.79. Our women have been loyal and faithful. The gain, 
however, in some instances is due to the earnest, practical, and 
instructive addresses of our missionary, Miss L. C. Coombs. 

Mrs. M. R. Wade, delegate to the Anniversaries, and Mrs. 
A. B. Webber, to the Massachusetts Association, reported. 
Mrs. A. R. Emery, delegate from the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion, brought greeting and an interesting report from that body. 

Officers were elected as follows: president, Mrs. M. R. 
Wade, Dover; recording secretary, Mrs. A. B. Webber, N. 
Berwick ; corresponding secretary, Mrs. C. J. Purinton, 
Lewiston ; assistant secretary, Mrs. C. F. Penney, Auburn ; 
treasurer, Miss N. B. Jordan, Alfred. Mrs. E. D. Jordan, 
chairman of the literature committee. Please address her for 
supplies. The yearly circular will be published. New blanks 
for the reports of state officials. We are also to have thank- 
offering boxes adapted to our Maine work, and certificates will 
be furnished for our life members. ‘Ten persons were elected 
life members and eleven as annual members of the Me. F. B. 
W.M.S. The payment of ten dollars constitutes a life mem- 
ber and one dollar an annual member. This gives our women 
where there are not auxiliaries an opportunity to unite with us. 
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The work of the general field agents, also for MuissIoNARY 
HELPER, will be continued. For particulars we refer you to 
the minutes in the report of Maine Association. Collection in 
business meeting $3.80. The public meeting was held Wed- 
nesday afternoon. Scripture reading by the president. Prayer 
was Offered by Mrs. F. A. Palmer ; address of welcome, Mrs. 
C. F. Penney; response, Miss Dora Jordan. “The Benefits 
That Accrue from Woman’s Missionary Societies,” (@) to the 
individual, Mrs. A. B. Webber; (4) to the church, Mrs. A. B. 
Emerson ; (¢) to the denomination, Mrs. E. D. Jordan. “ The 
MIssIONARY HELPER and Our Duty to It,” Mrs. M. B. Wingate. 
Address, Miss L. C. Coombs. She gave an entertaining ac- 
count of the work in India, and plead for a more liberal support 
of its departments. It was her farewell address previous to her 
return, and her warm appeals will inspire us to renewed efforts. 
Collection $33. Resolutions of tender appreciation of the 
work of our dear Sister Harding, one of the pioneers in mis- 
sionary work, were passed; also others relative to our Svzar, 
MISSIONARY HELPER, work of educational bureau, card system, 
and junior work. This has been our best year. We are 
grateful for the way in which we have been led, and trust that 
its success may prove a stepping-stone to more aggressive 
work. ‘ The Master has come and he calleth for thee.” He 
is asking for gifts of service and means to send or to go. Let 
us move forward in his name, and be true to all the interests 
of our denomination. ADELAIDE B. WEBBER, ec. Sec. 
MicuicaN.—The annual meeting of the W. M. S. of the 
Hillsdale Q. M. met with the West Cambria society Sept. 11 
and 12. All of the auxiliaries were represented by delegates 
or reported by letter, fifteen in all. While the meeting was not 
so large as it is some years, all felt that it was good to be there. 
Papers were read upon different phases of our work, followed 
by discussions, in which many good and practical thoughts 
were brought out. Wednesday evening Sister Lizzie Moody 
gave us a good missionary sermon, with many points illustrated 
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by facts gathered from her experience as state missionary. 
Thursday evening Mrs. M. A. W. Bachelder gave a report of 
Ocean Park and the work as told by the returned missionaries 
gathered there this summer. It is needless to say that it was 
interesting and instructive, for all who have ever heard Sister 
Bachelder know how well she can hold her audience. The 
same officers were elected for the coming year. May it be the 
best of all in mission work, and, although times seem hard, 
may none of us cut short the allowance set apart for this work, 
but freely as we have received of God’s blessings, so may we 
freely give. Mrs. C. Consatus, Sec. and Treas, 
Iowa.—Father Time in winging his swift fligh: has again 
brought the annual meeting of our Iowa W. M.S. This year 
the society met with the Hillsboro church Aug. 23, 24. Being 
in the southeastern part of the state, the attendance was not as 
large as usual, but the meetings were interesting. The pro- 
gram Saturday evening was good throughout. A paper, “ Out- 
line of Condition of Our Mission Work,” by Mrs. Mitchell, 
read by Rev. D. D. Mitchell, and “A Heathen Woman’s 
Story,” read by Miss M. V. Toothaker, should be mentioned. 
A letter received from “ our missionary,” Mrs. Miner, written 
July 6, made us feel that we could almost clasp hands across 
the oceans, and India was not foreign, but our next neighbor. 
_The president’s address by Mrs. Thera B. True—of whom we 
are always /rudy proud—had for its subject, “ Faith and Works 
Win.” Would that it might be given in full as an inspiration 
and encouragement to all workers. She said: “ Were I a 
preacher, I believe I could use it as a text. . . . I think none 
of our workers would think of separating the two, having either 
one for an oar, and oh! it does take so much of both, not in- 
dividually but unitedly, to reach the winning point... . In- 
dividual responsibility is the basis of system in our organization. 
I wish I could emphasize it and write it indelibly upon your 
minds. The work is not for some one talented, educated, 
wealthy, idle person who has nothing else to do. It is for us 
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all. . . . Life is what we make it, and the things which most 
interest us in life receive attention. . . . We need a sympa- 
thetic acquaintance with our field and with our workers. This 
acquaintance is made possible by liberal patronage and use of 
our publications. So for the coming year and all future let 
our watchwords be, prayer, faith, study, works.” We have 
the same officers tor another year, continue the support of Mrs. 
Miner, and raise $100 for state work. The prospect for an 
excellent year’s work before us is hopeful and encouraging. 
Mrs. A. L. LAWRENCE, Sec. 
Waterloo, la., Sept. 14. 


MinnEsota.—The W. M. S. of the Winnebago Q. M. met at 
Mapleton Aug. 31. Business meeting called at 4 p. m. Satur- 
day afternoon. A very interesting session was held, delegates 
being present from Nashville, Huntley, Mapleton, Elmore, 
Madelia, and Delavan. Some time was spent in discussing 
how to interest more of our women in the work. Delegates 
were appointed to visit different auxiliaries to help to encourage 
in the work. A very good program was rendered in the 
evening, consisting of songs, papers, and an address by Rev. 
B. F. McKenney. Collection $4.60, one-half to home and 
foreign missions. Five auxiliaries reported 78 members, 54 
HELPERS taken, $82.40 raised, expended for foreign missions 
$16, home missions $20.47, $46.65 local work. 

Mrs. Comstock, Sec. 


~~>> 
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“THE most difficult thing in the world for a man whose eyes 
are open is not to believe in God, for God is everywhere. He 
is the necessary hypothesis of the existence of the planet 
around you. You look at some beautiful shell you pick up on 
the sea-shore ; you open it and find it is tunneled and cham- 
bered just up to the best known engineering laws of the 
present day, and you see there is a mind behind it; in every 
direction you may see God, and you cannot do without him.” 





Junior Department 


of Missions 





HOW TO USE THE SAND MAP IN JUNIOR MIS- 
SION WORK. 


BY MRS, C. EDITH CHASE. 


HOOSE the country or city that you wish to represent by 
the sand map. Study it thoroughly. Interest as many 
in your plan as possible. Write to your missionary head- 
quarters for all literature that will be helpful. Correspond with 
a returned missionary and get plan of the city to be presented. 
Also ask for any information that cannot be gained in any 
other way. You will find missionaries only too glad to help 
the work in this way. Get pictures of the principal mission 
houses and have the older girls make small models of the 
buildings. Get quite a number of toy trees. In summer 
small sprigs of evergreen may be used instead. Have the girls 
dress tiny colored or white dolls to represent the people. Ask 
the larger boys to make your sand map. This can be made of 
rough or smooth boards the size you wish. . Around the edge 
nail strips of wood about four inches wide. 

Place the sand map at such an angle that the surface may 
be plainly seen by all in the room. Cover with pale-blue 
cambric. Unless your map is very large, one-half bushel of 
sand will be all that you will need. Sea sand is the best, but 
builders’ sand will do nicely. Wet the sand the day before 
needed. Put the sand on the board and leave the blue 
cambric uncovered where you wish to represent water. Build 
up the sand into mountains if any are to be represented. 
Make the streets and place your houses according to plan sent 
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you by your missionary. Place your trees and people about 
so as to make the map attractive. 

Have the girl who modeled the mission church ready to 
locate it on the map, tell how it is made, how the people wor- 
ship, and everything about the church that will be interesting. 
The girl who made the schoolhouse can do the same with that, 
and so on with all the buildings. Have some one tell the 
needs of the work. Have a very brief history of every mission- 
ary in that field. 

As you study and work, new plans and ideas will come to 
you. Children are pleased with object lessons, no matter how 
simple they are. Visit Sabbath-schools, public schools, and 
kindergartens, and study their methods of presenting their work 
by the sand map. And remember that nothing succeeds with- 
out patience and perseverance. 

Concord, N. H. 


—— +2 eo 


BOYS AND GIRLS! 
\ JOULD you like a new book? Would you like to earn it? 


If so, send the names of five new subscribers to the 
MissIONARY HELPER, and we will send, by return mail, post 
paid, a copy of “ Beautiful Joe.” 

Some of you know already what a charming story of our 
little friends in fur and feathers it is. It is a larger book and 
even more entertaining than “ Black Beauty.” ‘There-are 304 
pages with illustrations, including a portrait of poor old 
“ Beautiful Joe”’ himself! The volume is well bound and 
printed in clear type. Who will be the first to obtain it? 

Each order must contain the names of five persons who 
have not been taking the HELPER during the year 1895, with 
the post office address of each, given in full, and two and one- 
half dollars ($2.50) in payment of subscriptions. Sample copies 
to use in securing subscriptions will be sent to you free, upon 
application to the publisher, to whom all communications 
relating to subscriptions should be sent. Address 

Mrs. Etta H. ANDREWS, 

59 Vinton St. Providence, R. I. 
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ROLL OF HONOR. 
Miss Emilie E. Barnes's salary—shares $4 each. 
Children’s Mission Band, Campbell Hill, Il 2°shares 
** The Little Helpers,” Nashville Center, Minn ee 1 share 
Juniors of Elmwood church, Providence, R.I.. . 1... 1.24. I share 
‘* Cheerful Givers,” Scranton Ave. church, Cleveland, O 2 shares 
Children’s Band, Mason, Mich I share 
Infant Class, Main St., F. B.S. S., Lewiston, Me. I share 
Junior A. F. C, E., Portsmouth, N. H. I share 
Class No. 5, Winter St., F. B.S. S., Haverhill, Mass 1 share 
S. S. Paw Paw, Mich. 1 share 
S. S. West Farmington, Me I share 
Class No. 8 F. B. S. S., Dover and Foxcroft, Me. I share 
Mrs. Mira H. Brayton, Park Street church, Providence, R.I. .. . I share 
Two primary classes, F. B.S. S., Greene, Me I share 
‘‘ Emilie Barnes Mission Band,” Kingston, Mich. 1 share 


Irving E. Dennis, Monticello, Win. 1 share 
——_——_—__+~>- 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

ENTHUSIASM in denominational enterprises was apparent at 
General Conference, and THE Missionary HELPER shared in 
the general good time that all were enjoying. Words of ap- 
proval were frequently spoken, and inquiries as to material 
prosperity indicated vital mterest in our magazine. 

Desire to help the HELPER took practical form in the gift ot 
ten dollars by one lady, and the pledge of eghzy new subscrib- 
ers by several persons becoming responsible each for five or 
ten new subscriptions. If this plan could be adopted by 
Yearly and Quarterly Meetings that hold sessions during the 
next few months, a large number of new names might soon be 
added to our list. Following is the list of premium offers 
adopted by vote of the society ; it is hoped they will be ac- 
cepted and utilized by many : 

Any person sending in the venewads of not less than five or 
more than nine subscriptions, with the cash, may retain ‘wo 
and one-half cents on each subscription. 

Any person sending in the venewa/s of ten or more subscrip- 
tions, with the cash, may retain five cents on each subscription. 

Any person sending in the names of any number of mew 
subscribers less than ten, with the cash, may retain five cents 
on each subscription. 

Any person sending in the names of ten or more mew sub- 
scribers, with the cash, may retain /ez cents on each subscription. 
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Any person sending in the names of five mew subscribers, 


with the cash, will be entitled to a copy of “ Beautiful Joe.” 


Any person sending in the names of twelve mew subscribers, 
with the cash, will be entitled to a copy of “ Missionary Rem- 


iniscences.”’ 


Please re-read carefully “ How I Work for the HELPER,” 
ELta H. ANDREWS. 


page 349 October issue. 








Contributions. 





F. B. WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts for September, 1895. 


Atkinson eh 
Burnham Martha A. Bachelder 


Bowdoinham Ridge aux. col. for 
passage Miss Coombs deducting 
trav. ex. $1.25 

Charleston aux. 

Dover and Foxcroft aux. 

Ellsworth Q. M 

East Otisfield aux 

Lewiston Mrs. C. Purinton Me. 


W.M. 

Litchfield Mrs. E. Taylor do 

Limerick aux. on L. M. Emma 
B.Nason .. 

New Portland and Kingfield 
churches for Miss Coombs’s 
passage 

Richmond Corner F. B. ch. col. 
for Miss Coombs’s passage . . 

Sebec Q. M. col 

Springfield ay M. aux. for gen. 
fund $5 on L. M. of Mrs. 
Conde t raves 

Topsham Mrs. N. B. Davis for 
Miss Coombs’s passage ... - 

Windham Center aux. for Miss 
Coombs’s salary 

West Bowdoin aux. for 
Coombs’s salary $12 for her 
passage $14 

Mrs, Laura McKensdiey Me. W. 
M. 


Ss. 
York Co. Q. "M. ‘col. a Storer 
College and gen. fund 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Dover Abbie V. le mee pr a 
M. 





be & aux. for Miss Butts and 

Dept. at Storer 

New Hampton Eliza D. Bacheler 
for Miss Coombs’s passage . . 

Portsmouth junior A. C. F. f 
Miss Barnes 

Somersworth aux. for Bessie Peck- 
ham school in India and on 
L. M. Miss B. Young * 


VERMONT. 


Corinth 2d ch. on Mrs. Smith’s 
salary for last year . 

Vermont Y. M. col. for do 

Waterbury Center ch. for Mrs. 
Smith’s salary 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Lowell aux. Chelmsford St. for 
Sumatti $6. 35s havenasen $6.25, 
Sayta $5 . 


RHODE ISLAND. 


or Miss B. Phillips’ s salary. . 
NEW YORK. 
Spafford Q. M. for native teacher 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Gibson Q. *. aux. for native 
teacher . Eee 
Spartansburg - Mrs. N. Rogers 


ILLINOIS. 
Fox oe Q. M. for Miss Barnes's 


1.00 


15.00 
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MICHIGAN. MINNESOTA. 


Batavia aux. for F.M. ... . . $3.00 | Money Creek aux. for Jhump Das $15.00 

Camboro C. E. Soc. for Miss Nashville Mission Banda T. O. 
Barnes’s salary . . 1,00 for F. M. 7.25 

East Rome aux. T. O. for Storer Nashville Center Little Helpers 
College .. 1.33 for Miss Barnes 

Paw Paw Mr. and Mrs. Henry H. Nashville ‘‘ Cheerful Workers ” 
Jennings for F. M. 100.00 for Miss Barnes . 

aN Winnebago City Harold I. Frost 

a ? for Miss Barnes .......- 

Aurora aux. for Miss Scott’s salary 3.00 + 

Black Hawk and Buchanan aux. KANSAS. 
for Miss Scott’s — - ++. 9.25 | Horton aux. for Miss Barnes 

0) . . 


Bryantburgh aux. for oa 7 
Del War aux. for do (bal. L. M. , MISCELLNAEOUS. 
of Mrs. A. L. Lawrence Water- From pub. com. of Miss. HELPER 


60; LOWE. +0 0S. Siar es Ve SO on acct. of money b d f 
a y borrowed for 
Lamont Mrs. R. Whitman for Miss. Reminiscences ..... 18.68 


Miss Scott’s salary 1.00 


WISCONSIN. 
Racine a friend widows’ home Laura A. DEMERITTE, Treas. 
$5, gen. fund $5 ; Dover, N. H. 


ey <a 
“wr 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I GIVE and bequeath the sum of to the Free Baptist Woman's Mis- 
sionary Society, a corporation of the state of Maine. 











For Missionary Purposes. 


Recognizing the demand for an organ especially designed for use in 
missionary work, we brought out the now famous Estey Acclimatized 


Organ. 


Hundreds of these organs have been in use for many years, and 
subject to the hard usage incident to foreign missionary work. 
That they have given entire satisfaction is evident from the fact 
that the sales have increased to such an extent that in nearly all 
foreign missionary fields you can now hear the sweet notes of the 
famous Estey Organs. 


THE ESTEY ACCLIMATIZED ORGAN 


s made with the greatest care, with especial attention to details; it is 
proof against extreme climatic changes, and is made to fold to facilitate 
transportation. Price is very low. 

For the convenience of missionaries sailing from San Francisco we have 
arranged to have a supply of these Organs at the store of Messrs. Sherman, 
Clay & Co., corner Kearney and Sutter Streets, our representatives in San 
Francisco. 


Fuller particulars in regard to all our 
models cheerfully furnished upon request. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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One of the most attractive features of the MISSIONARY HELPER for 1896 will be 
the beginning of a series of 


SKETCHES AND PORTRAITS OF OUR MISSIONARIES. 


If we cannot meet them face to face or actually visit their homes, we can at least 
know how they look, and something of their life and work, through the HELPER 
sketches and letters 

FROM THE FIELD, 
which will be continued by both foreign and home workers. 

Mrs. Stiles will tell the children about “ Child Life in India,’ and Rev. E. B. 

Stiles will write a series of 


‘6 LESSON INCIDENTS IN MY LIFE IN INDIA,” 


being chiefly interesting, amusing, or pathetic incidents that came under his personal 
observation, illustrative of what missionary work can do for men and women in daily 
life. There will be a 
MISSIONARY CATECHISM, 

which will answer many practical questions often asked about the India field. 
Articles have been promised on “ The Holy Spirit in Missions,” and “ Money and 
Missions,” by well known authorities. Special articles are expected on Hindu Home 
Life, Medical Missions in India, and City Missions in this country. 


HELPS FOR MONTHLY MEETINGS 


will always be an emphasized feature of the magazine, and three or four new books 
for inspiration and service in mission work will be suggested for reading during the 
year. 
THE YOUNG PEOPLE AND CHILDREN 

will not be forgotten. Misses Emilie Barnes and Beebee Phillips will write letters 
to the juniors, Ida Lord Remick will furnish several stories, and suggestive programs 
for junior meetings will be continued. The other departments will be sustained. 
Indeed, the good things we have to offer are limited by our space; and that can be 
widened only as the circulation of the HELPER widens. Let us remember too, that, 
although we wish our little light to burn brightly, it is not merely to J/ease, but to 
light the way. With this end in view, let us work well for the MISSIONARY HELPER 


in 1896. 





